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EDITORIAL 


YOUR CHILDREN’S TEACHER 


There is real danger in the present shortage of elementary school 
teachers. We run the risk of damaging irreparably the essential prepa- 
ration of the teachers of young children. 

Historically the elementary teacher has been at a disadvantage—until 
quite recently. We have taken the same attitude some parents a couple 
of generations ago took with regard to certain physicians of the period: 


“Well, they’re good enough for babies!” No one would have such an 
attitude toward medical care today, of course; pediatricians are among 
our most respected practitioners. But we still tend to take a comparable 
attitude toward teachers of young children. 

Gradually we have come to understand how important the work of 
the elementary teacher is, and how necessary it is that he or she have the 
best possible type of professional and cultural preparation and a decent 
professional salary. A rather high percentage of our elementary 
teachers now have at least the four years beyond secondary school and 
a considerable proportion have done advanced graduate work. ‘But 
in the present period of elementary teacher shortage we hear unin- 
formed people (some of them in high places) arguing for reduction 
in the requirements. No profession was ever built up in such fashion. 

The modern elementary teacher is obliged to know a good deal about 
child growth and development; he or she must be well informed about 
health and recreation; must have had creative experiences in music and 
art; must know the best ways of working with individuals and groups 
in a learning procedure that embraces skills, knowledge, and desirable 
patterns of behavior. Only elementary teachers richly prepared and 
adequately paid can meet the needs of our children today. 


— 


HAVE TEACHERS CHANGED? 


ADELE FRANKLIN 


Many of us would like to know the answer to the question posed by the title of this article. 
Miss Franklin is Assistant Director of the All-Day Neighborhood Schools under the New York 


City Board of Education. 


The changes she describes may seem gradual, slow in coming, but 


it is reassuring to know that they are happening in a large metropolitan school system. 


HE dictionary defines the verb to 

teach as “y.t. to impart knowledge; 
to instruct; inform; cause to learn or ac- 
quire skill in: v.i. to give instruction.” 
But it defines the noun teacher as “one 
who teaches others; an instructor; a 
preacher.” 

It is interesting to reflect that our em- 
phasis in the past has been on the first 
part of this definition. Schools were so 
busy imparting knowledge that they had 
little time to consider whether or not 
they had caused anyone to learn. 

The so-called progressive method in 
education began to explore the things 
that children did that had meaning for 
them and from which the school could 
build a meaningful curriculum. In her 
book “I Learn from Children” Caroline 
Pratt describes how her observation of 
children led her to develop a school that 
included play and creative activity as a 
basic part of learning. At the same time 
Margaret Naumberg was developing the 
Walden School, which stressed the fact 
that the child’s emotional development 
affected his ability to learn and deter- 
mined what value this learning had for 
him. 

Creative Teachers 


There have always been creative teach- 
ers who were more interested in the 


growth of the individual than in the 
facts he learned. Such teachers have 
known that accumulating facts or be- 
coming adept in a skill does not neces- 
sarily mean a growing person who can 
function adequately in the society in 
which he lives. But by and large teacher- 
training institutions put so much empha- 
sis on methods that conscientious teachers 
became confused and disturbed by these 
new and radical changes in schools. Pi- 
oneers like Caroline Pratt and Margaret 
Naumberg were referred to with ridicule, 
and the inference made that such schools 
were not teaching children, but were cre- 
ating undisciplined, uneducated individ- 
uals unfit for society as it is today. It is 
significant that the parents who first 
sent their children to City and County 
School were creative people—writers and 
artists who knew instinctively and from 
their own lives that the type of experi- 
ence offered at this school would develop 
emotionally mature and socially capable 
individuals. 


John Dewey began writing and teach- 
ing in 1896 and his philosophy was pro- 
foundly: affecting the thinking of teach- 


ers and the methods of education. The 
phrase “learn by doing” became a target 
for lampooning by cartoonists as well as 
by conservative educators. But along 
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with the educational theory and practice 
a vast body of knowledge from the fields 
of psychology, psychiatry, and sociology 
was making an impact on education ev- 
erywhere. The current literature on edu- 
cation places constant emphasis on the 
growth needs of children. Elementary 
schools recognize and accept the need for 
play as part of learning, and include cre- 
ative activities as a regular part of the 
curriculum. 


The All-Day Neighborhood Schools 


For the past 16 years I have been help- 
ing teachers in the New York City pub- 
lic schools to accept these changes. As 
Director of the All-Day Neighborhood 
Schools we have tried to get teachers to 
recognize that understanding children is 
the first step towards successful teaching. 
Having taught for ten years in the City 
and Country School I came into the pub- 
lic school with what the public school 
teachers considered a definite handicap. 
“This may work,” they said, “with chil- 
dren in a private school with good back- 
ground. It will never work with our 
children.” We started our work in after- 
school play groups, and invited teachers 
to visit these groups. Though skeptical, 
some of them had to admit that certain 
children who could not concentrate at all 
during the day, and who were completely 
uncooperative, were working well in an 
after-school group and were acquiring 
skills. The boy who measured carefully 
and figured out how much lumber he 
would need to make a shoe-shine box was 
working in arithmetic, a subject in which 
he was failing in school. Those young- 
sters who were dramatizing stories from 
pioneer days seemed to know a lot more 


about American history than those who 
just read the textbook. Miss Ruth Gil- 
lette Hardy, at that time principal of the 
school, observed so many changes in the 
personalities of children that she asked 
that we work in the day school. I my- 
self was skeptical. I did not believe that 
the teachers were ready to accept this 
type of teaching in the classrooms. It 
was left entirely to the teachers to ask 
for help if they wished to introduce the 
new methods. I expected to sit twid- 
dling my thumbs waiting for requests, 
but I soon found a willingness and ac- 
ceptance from the teachers that was 
both gratifying and challenging. Teach- 
ers of younger children wanted to in- 
troduce more play activities, such as 
block building, and more creative work, 
such as painting and clay modeling. 
Teachers of older children wanted paint- 
ing, science, and dramatics to enrich their 
programs. Teachers who had stated that 
a child didn’t deserve to be in an after- 
school group because he couldn’t sit still 
in the classroom began asking to have 
such children admitted to the after- 
school group in order to give them a 
chance to use up some of their surplus 
energy. Next they began asking what 
activities they could introduce during 
the school day that would be a satis- 
factory outlet for these energies. Teach- 
ers who began by complaining that cer- 
tain children were bad, started asking: 
“What makes them behave this way?” 


A *Successful” Teacher 


Social workers and others in the field 
of mental hygiene are sometimes very 
critical ‘of teachers, and feel that they 
resist the knowledge that is available to 
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them on human behavior. One of the 
teachers with whom we started working 
had been teaching 25 years. She was 
what was known as a successful teacher. 
The class was always orderly and most of 
the children progressed in their school 
work. She was well liked by the chil- 
dren, largely because she was extremely 
fair and the children understood exactly 
what was expected of them. She began 
introducing creative dramatics in their 
study of history. She added painting and 
clay as part of the school program. She 
became very enthusiastic about the change 
in the children’s attitude. One day she 
remarked, “I feel for the first time as if 
I were working with the children instead 
of against them. I wish I had known 


about this type of teaching 25 years ago.” 
She then told the following story: 


“I went into teaching because I love 
children, and thought it would be fun 
to be with them. When I got my 
first assignment it was to a first-year 
class. One noontime a little girl came 
in sobbing bitterly. I took her on my 
lap to comfort her and to hear her 
story. As I was sitting there with her 
the principal appeared in the doorway. 
I could tell immediately that some- 
thing was wrong. The rest of the 
children were sitting quietly in their 
seats, and I did not know what was 
the trouble. The principal sternly 
asked me to report to her office at 
3 o'clock. I spent a miserable after- 
noon, and at three o’clock went to the 
principal’s office. There I was told 
that I had the makings of a good 
teacher but that I must not let senti- 
ment interfere with my work as a 
teacher. I must never think that I 
could take the role of a mother, and 
that the principal never wanted to see 
a child on my lap again. She then 
added that the child’s tears had not 


only mussed my blouse, but that I 
might have caught some disease from 
the child. The principal was a kindly 
woman, and it never occurred to me 
to question her advice, but now I see 
what I have missed all these years.” 

In helping teachers to get to know 
children, and to build a curriculum suited 
to their needs, it is important to have 
them feel that they cannot be all things 
to all children. A teacher can give first 
aid to a child who has a minor cut, but 
if the child is seriously hurt or seriously 
ill she seeks medical help. In the same 
way the teacher must be able to recog- 
nize that some children need more than 
the help of the classroom teacher. We 
have therefore in our All-Day Neighbor- 
hood Schools included the services of a 
full-time social worker from the Bureau 
of Child Guidance. It is interesting to 
note that in the beginning teachers were 
very ready to refer overt behavior prob- 
lems. As time went on the nature of the 
cases referred gave an indication of the 
change in the understanding of many 
teachers. Referrals of withdrawn, quiet 
children began to be made. Children 
with learning difficulties but who caused 
no disturbance in the classroom were sent 
in. Even children who were very good, 
that is, who always recited and always 
did the right thing were discussed with 
the social worker to see if some of this 
behavior grew from too great a desire to 
appease adults. 

In the early days teachers took a little 
the attitude that merely referring a child 
to the Bureau of Child Guidance would 
create an immediate change in the young- 
ster. The attitude was, if a child has a 
cough and he is sent to the doctor he 
gets some cough medicine and the cough 
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quickly disappears. Why can’t the social 
worker, the psychologist, or the psychi- 
atrist correct behavior disorders in the 
same way? It was extremely hard for 
teachers to accept the fact that some- 
times behavior becomes worse in the early 
days of treatment. Even when they re- 


ferred withdrawn children the teacher 
became anxious when this quiet little 
creature began to show aggression. 


Change Comes Slowly 


Many more teachers are now ready to 
accept the fact that change comes slowly, 
and are even eager to try to alter class- 
room procedures to meet the needs of 
some of these children. They are ready 
to accept the fact that including all chil- 
dren in special jobs, such as running er- 
rands or taking care of material, does 
not reward a bad child for being bad, but 
often gives him the attention and activ- 
ity he needs. 

Having a social worker who has an 
office in the school is helpful in changing 
teachers’ attitudes. When a teacher 
works hand in hand with a social worker 
she can apply the knowledge gained in 
one case to other children in her class. 
This happens much more readily when 
the social worker is in the building and 
can be seen casually at lunch, or for a 
few minutes after school. It also makes 
the social worker feel more at home in 
the school, and more understanding of 
the teachers’ problems. The social 
worker tends less to talk in terms of a 
particular child and more in terms of the 
child in relation to the teacher and the 
class. Interviews with parents can be 
more meaningful to teachers when they 


are guided by the additional experience of 
some one trained in interviewing. 


Administrative Attitude Important 


The administrative policy of the school 
is of first importance in changing teach- 
ers’ attitudes coward children. Perhaps 
one of the most striking contrasts in 
schools which accept children as people 
and schools of the old type in which 
rigid discipline is maintained is the mat- 
ter of noise. There are school buildings 
housing hundreds of children in which 
there is a death-like silence broken only 
by the occasional strident voice of a 
teacher. In contrast to this is the school 
in which one hears the voices of children 
talking quietly, even laughing together 
and walking around naturally, attending 
to necessary duties. Children in these 
schools spontaneously greet visitors, and 
ask if they can be of help. They will 
frequently wait and hold the door for an 
adult they see approaching. 

A wise administrator always stresses 
the difference between a noisy noise and 
a busy noise. It is obvious that with 
classes of 25 to 35 children who are ac- 
tually participating in varied activities 
and who have the opportunity to move 
about there will be more noise than in a 
rigidly controlled classroom. Teachers 
need to be helped to tolerate this in- 
creased movement and accompanying 
sounds, and at the same time maintain 
control of the class and avoid confusion 
and unnecessary noise. In the early days 
of my work in Public School 33 I met a 
class bounding down the stairs four steps 


-at a time, followed by a harassed teacher 


who said, “That’s the way they want to 
go down. I hope they don’t break their 
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necks.” This teacher had to be helped 
to understand that children cannot be 
given more responsibility than they are 
ready to assume. In the transition stage, 
when a teacher is trying to develop a 
more permissive attitude in her classroom, 
she needs sympathy and understanding 
from’ the administration. Occasional 
lapses of the class can be overlooked in 
order to avoid too much anxiety on the 
part of the teacher, who constantly feels 
that by introducing these new methods 
she may be losing control of the class. 
When we started the All-Day Neigh- 
borhood Schools program under the 
Board of Education six teachers, desig- 
nated as “group teachers” were assigned 
to two of the schools. (P.S. 33 and P.S. 
194 in Harlem.) These group teachers 
assist in the classes from 10:40-3:00 and 
conduct a special after school program 
from 3:00-5:00. Many of the regular 
teachers were skeptical of our aims and 
purposes. There was a feeling that this 
was soft pedagogy, and another attempt 
to pamper children. It has been our pol- 
icy to offer the help of the group teacher 
only to classroom teachers who asked 
for it. There has been a steadily growing 
number of teachers who make this re- 
quest. Indeed it is impossible to supply 
all the service that is requested. In 1945, 
after an evaluation of the program, it was 
extended to two additional schools. 


This fall we asked the classroom teach- 
ers in one of the schools, in which the 
program has been operating for ten years, 
to give us an evaluation from the teach- 
ers’ point of view. The teachers’ report 
contained very constructive comments, 
and indicated a general acceptance of a 
school program based on children’s needs 
and interests. This was clearly indicated 
by their request for more complete rec- 
ords of the children, since they felt that 
knowledge gained by the group teachers 
would be valuable for classroom teachers 
to use in meeting the children’s needs. 
They indicated that the after-school pro- 
gram was so valuable in its effects on 
children’s classroom behavior that they 
would like to be able to refer other chil- 
dren who so far had not been reached, 
because they were not the children of 
working parents. However, they sug- 
gested that since the group teacher in 
her afternoon school program is handling 
children with problems, she should not 
be asked to have more than 25 in a 
group. The entire tone of the report 
was completely professional and articu- 
late, which in itself indicates a marked 
difference in teacher attitudes. We in- 
deed feel that our teachers are doing 


much more than imparting knowledge. 
They are truly trying to cause their 
children to learn and to acquire skills. 
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TEACHERS AND PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST FINDINGS 


BY 


LILIAN MOULD 


This article represents an effort to help bridge the gap between the psychologist and the 
class-room teacher. 
Mould says. 


“That the bridge exists I know from my own experience as a teacher,” Miss 
“For me as a teacher psychological tests were surrounded to some extent with an 
aura of mystery. Last year I had the experience of interning in clinical psychology at the 
Central New Jersey Mental Hygiene Clinic. Many of the children with whom I worked were 
referred by teachers. I found that even those teachers who had considerable psychological 
awareness gained more from our reports when there was an opportunity to discuss together vari- 
ous features of the tests administered, and to clarify meanings of those psychological terms 
commonly used. In this article I have tried to answer some of the questions that arose again and 


again.” 


ORTUNATELY for children, the 
time is now past when use of psycho- 
logical tests is limited to determining the 


intelligence quotient. It is becoming 


generally accepted that the child’s emo- 
tions determine how effectively his intel- 
lectual endowment can be utilized, and in 


what direction—whether in constructive 
group membership, in book-worm pursuit 
of knowledge, or in ingenious ways of 
defying authority. Gradually, through 
the use of a special tool (psychoanalysis), 
and through observation of children’s 
play, art productions, conversation and 
behavior, the way a human being develops 
to maturity emotionally has become 
known to such an extent that adults can 
at least gain some clue to the specific 
problems children cope with and their 
feelings about them. These methods are 
time-consuming, however, and psycho- 
logical tests with school-age children offer 
a short-cut to insight and understanding 
of the child who needs special help in 
achieving greater maturity. 

Whether the testing is done in a child 
guidance clinic, mental hygiene clinic, or 


by the school psychologist, several differ- 
ent kinds of tests are used. A “battery” 
consists, as a rule, of a psychometric or 
intelligence test, and whatever “projec- 
tive” tests seem indicated. Each of these 
explores facets of the child’s personality; 
the findings are then integrated and used 
as the basis for evaluation of strengths, 
weaknesses, and problems, as well as for 
recommendations to the teacher which, 
it is hoped, will be of help in working 
with the child. Since schools are utilizing 
psychological services more and more 
when they are available, a brief discus- 
sion of the various tests commonly used, 
and what they reveal, may be of help to 
the teacher in interpreting reports and 
recommendations. 

As every teacher knows, it helps to 
have some idea as to what Jonny’s poten- 
tialities are intellectually, and to know, 
also how efficiently he is functioning in 
this particular area of personality. Here 
psychological testing can be of great help. 
Many times the class-room teacher has a 
“hunch” that Jonny could do much bet- 
ter if—. But a hunch is not adequate 
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basis for discussion in a conference with 
Jonny’s parents, nor for evaluation of the 
effort he is making. 


The Stanford Binet 


Probably the best known psychometric 
is the Stanford Binet Intelligence Test. 
This is an individual test and can be used 
with children above the age of two years. 
It consists of a group of tests for each age 
level. The eighth-year level, for instance, 
has six tests to be administered, the ninth 
has six others, somewhat different, and 
of course more difficult. The test covers 
adult levels also. In administering the 
Stanford Binet, a “basal level” has to be 
established. This is the year level on 
which the child performs all tests success- 
fully. From the basal the child works up 
until he reaches the year level where all 
tests are too difficult. This is called the 
“ceiling.” The score achieved yields a 
mental age, and from this and the chro- 
nological age an intelligence quotient is 
determined. 

From study of the test results it can 
generally be determined how smoothly 
and evenly the child is functioning men- 
tally. If basal and ceiling levels are both 
very close to the child’s chronological 
age, it can usually be assumed that he is 
“running on all cylinders,” as it were, 
and is capable of average achievement. 
However, often a child can do only a 
few tests on many levels; his basal score 
may be several years lower than his life 
age, and the ceiling several years above. 
When this happens, the “scattering” of 
the results indicates that something is in- 
terfering with consistent and effective 
mental functioning—and that “some- 
thing” is often an emotional problem. 


“Scatter,” therefore, means as a rule that 


the innate, potential endowment is 


greater than indicated by the level on 
which the child is currently functioning. 


Other Tests 


The Stanford Binet has its limitations, 
however. It depends to a great extent 
on the child’s ability to express his ideas 
easily through the use of language. Chil- 
dren who have a language handicap, who 
have not had opportunities to chatter 
freely and easily, to express their thoughts 
and experiences, or who are too shy to 
do so, especially with a stranger, are 
immediately penalized and fail to do as 
well as they might. In such cases there 
are other ways of discovering what the 
child’s present level of mental function- 
ing is. With children of nursery and 
primary level, who are difficult to test 
because of negativism, fearfulness, or lan- 
guage handicap, the Goodenough Draw- 
a-Man test gives a rough clue to intelli- 
The child is asked to “draw the 
best picture he can” of a boy (or girl), 
and the clarity of the drawing, the way 
it is organized, and the number of details 


gence. 


‘included are all carefully scored so that 


a mental age can be estimated. 

There are also various “performance” 
tests that do not depend on communica- 
tion via language. These tests consist of 
doing things rather than verbalizing. 
The better ones, such as the Arthur Point 
Scale, have been carefully standarized and 
are as reliable as the Binet, in their way. 
The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren is another individual psychometric 
test for children from five years of age to 
adolescence that explores both verbal and 
performance ability. It is relatively new, 
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however, and is not yet as well known as 
the “Binet”. 


Projective Techniques 


Intelligence is just one aspect of the 
personality, however, and testing is not 
complete unless it gives a rounded and 
comprehensive picture. In order to do 
this projective tests, or rather techniques, 
are used. These have developed out of the 
recognition first, that whatever a person 
does is representative of and expressive of 
his unique and whole personality, and 
second, that much of his behavior is mo- 
tivated by attitudes of which he is not 
aware. By presenting an individual with 
a situation that permits him to select and 
react to what he feels is important, a 
picture of the personality in miniacure 
but nevertheless valid can be secured. 
The individual “projects” his personality 
into the situation. This is as true in a 
testing situation as in life. In the testing 
situation, however, responses are observed, 
recorded, measured, and interpreted. Es- 
sential clues are gained as to how the 
person feels, how he sees the world about 
him, and finally, how he reacts to it. 
Projective techniques are ways, therefore, 
of catching glimpses of the individual's 
private world, sometimes so well hidden 
that he himself is unconscious of its exis- 
tence. 


The Rorschach 


The Rorschach Psychodiagnostic 
Method, popularly known as the Ror- 
schach Ink-Blot Test, is the most fre- 
quently used of the projective techniques. 
It has been used in clinics and hospitals 
over a period of years, and has proved its 
value in assessing the strengths and weak- 


nesses of personality and in predicting be- 
havior that may be brought forth by 
various environmental conditions. It is 
deceptively simple, consisting of ten ink 
blots, five of black ink, and five of colored 
ink. ‘Inmrough classifying the kinds of 
responses, a picture of the personality is 
gained. Study of the responses reveals 
frequently the area around which emo- 
tional problems center, and also how deep- 
rooted these are. 

Only in recent years has the Rorschach 
been used extensively with children and 
adolescents. However, it has already 
proved its value with children of seven 
and eight years of age and older. With 
children below seven, it is not of much 
help because the personality is still in a 
state of flux and development is taking 
place so rapidly. Other ways and means 
of studying the personality must be util- 
ized, such as art productions and observa- 
tion of play. 


Thematic Apperception Test 


In addition to the Rorschach, another 
test is used frequently which reveals 
specific attitudes towards key people in 
the child’s life. This is called the Thema- 
tic Apperception Test (“T-A-T”) and is 
a series of pictures of various scenes, about 
each of which the child is asked to make 
up a story. These pictures elicit expres- 
sion of attitudes to members of the family, 
to authority, to people of the same sex 
and of the opposite sex. Through these 
stories, strivings and goals are also re- 
vealed. They are especially helpful with 
adolescents. For younger children the 
Children’s Apperception Test (“C-A-T”) 
has been developed, using animals instead 
of human figures for the subjects of the 
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pictures, as children generally identify 
more readily with animals. At the risk of 
over-simplification, it might be said that 
the Rorschach reveals the existence of 
personality problems, while the TAT 
reveals what these problems focus on in 
everyday living. 


For Better Understanding 


Rarely is the information gained from 
test findings used directly in working 
with children in the class-room situation. 
One seldom confronts the child with what 
he has quite unwittingly revealed about 
himself. Its value lies rather in giving the 
teacher a better understanding of the 
child. 

Joseph’s case illustrates how one teacher 
made use of the psychological report. Al- 
though the intelligence test gave every 
evidence that Joseph was well-equipped 
mentally, he was failing in his academic 
work. There was considerable scatter on 
the psychometric. The Rorschach re- 
vealed that this boy of eleven had acute 
emotional problems; he was still reacting 
emotionally like a much younger child. 
He had strong hostile feelings which he 
tried to hold back, but in spite of his 
efforts at self-control they burst forth 
over seemingly trivial incidents, when 
there seemed to be no “real” cause in the 
external situation. The TAT revealed 
that Joseph was deeply resentful of his 
mother, who was over-protective, and on 
whom he was very dependent. Deep inside, 
Joe sensed that she had not permitted him 


to grow up, and it was a most natural 
reaction that he should feel hostile and 
angry. Joe himself did not realize this, 
nor did his teacher, on whom he vented 
much of the anger that was actually in- 
tended for his mother. Test findings 
showed, moreover, that Joe had a strong 
wish to become more mature; that he had 
many resources that could help him to 
work out the anger in more constructive 
ways, and that he had the intelligence 
needed to develop a greater degree of self- 
understanding. With this information, 
Joe’s teacher understood his sudden ex- 
plosions of temper, and was able to keep 
her own equilibrium better, knowing 
what they meant to him. She was able 
to be more consistent, to show him in 
many ways—by letting him make his own 
decisions when posible, by talking to him 
in a direct and friendly way, by refusing 
to meet anger with anger—that not all 


adults are domineering, over-protective, 
and lacking in respect for the needs of 


another individual. She helped Joe 
through her attitude and actions to realize 
that there are adults who treat children 
like people, give them responsibility for 
their own feelings and behavior. Slowly, 
and sometimes painfully, Joe grew in emo- 
tional maturity and learned to utilize his 
good endowment. Psychological test 
findings provided the teacher with under- 
standings of his problems—the under- 
standings which all children need so 


desperately if they are to grow. 
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THE LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM AS PERSONALITY PROJECTION 


BY 


ESTHER ROTHMAN AND PEARL BERKOWITZ 


This is an account of an experiment in which projective methods in the classroom were used 


with emotionally disturbed children. 


With the use of actual cases of children in the school 


situation the authors show how teachers gained additional insights into behavior and were 
thereby able to plan more effectively for each child in the room. But the children gained too— 
they were permitted to express feelings and attitudes which ordinarily would have been sup- 


pressed, thereby discharging their hostilities and aggressions in socially acceptable ways. 


Mrs. 


Rothman and Mrs. Berkowitz are attached to Public School 618, Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital, 


New York City. 


A previous article by them, “A Method of Establishing Rapport with the 


Disturbed Child,” appeared in the January, 1952, issue of Understanding the Child. 


N psychological terminology the word 
“projection” still remains to be defined 
in a satisfactory manner acceptable to all 
psychologists who are semantically con- 
cerned. There is, however, general ac- 
ceptance of certain meanings inherent in 
the psychological context of the word. 
In discussing the origin of anxiety, Freud 
first referred to a defensive mechanism 
which permitted the individual to release 
or project upon the environment a sexual 
excitation which arose within the indi- 
vidual himself. 

Healy, Bronner, and Bowers* extended 
Freud’s earlier concepts when they stated 
that projection is a “defensive process un- 
der sway of the pleasure principle whereby 
the Ego thrusts forth on the external 
world unconscious wishes and _ ideas, 
which if allowed to penetrate into con- 
sciousness would be painful to the Ego.” 


Frank* applied this psychoanalytic con- 


1Freud, S. The basic Writings of Sigmund 


Freud. Brill, A. A. (ed.). 
House, 1938. 

2 Healy, W., Bronner, A., and Bowers, A. M. 
The Structure and Meaning of Psychoanalysis. 
New York, Knopf, 1930. 

8 Frank, L. K. ‘“Projective Methods for the 
Study of Personality,” J. Psychology, 8, 1939. 


New York, Random 


cept of projection to psychological test- 
ing areas. The first person to use the 
term “projective technique,” he stated 
that a projective test was one in which 
the individual projects “patterns or con- 
figurations upon widely different mate- 
rials and reveals in his life history the 
sequence of experiences that make these 
projections psychologically meaningful 
for his personality.” 

This paper concerns itself with projec- 
tive methods in the classroom which have 
been used with emotionally disturbed 
children. The teachers who used the 
method were striving to gain insights into 
the behavior of the children before them, 
and to gain a better understanding of 
their problems and their methods of cop- 
ing with them. The projective methods 
that were used were varied and concerned 
with many areas that were a part of the 
school program, the visual education pro- 
gram, the music program, as well as arts 
and crafts. The verbal areas, however, 
the language games, the compositions 
written and oral, proved to be of extreme 
interest and one of the most revealing 
projective methods of all the techniques 
used. 
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It was felt that this type of language 
program had many values. In addition 
to giving teachers insights into behavior 
it provided children with opportunities 
for release of tensions in a socially ac- 
ceptable fashion. The children gained a 
cathartic release and a resultant happier 
mental attitude in many cases. The 
teachers also felt that it was a first step 
in establishing a good rapport, for the 
child, although realistically unaware of 
the importance and scope of the material 
he was revealing, nevertheless, on an un- 
conscious level, was making the teacher a 
part of his past experience. 

It must be emphasized here that our 
concern as educators was not with the 
use of these projective methods for diag- 
nosis or therapy in a clinical sense, and no 
standard clinical materials were used. The 
techniques that were used, however, were 
projective in design and teacher-made. 
There was no attempt to validate and 
quantify materials for standard clinical 
purposes. Materials and methods were 
used in order to study those children par- 
ticularly who were emotionally disturbed 
and whose school adjustment was notably 
poor. In knowing more about the deviate 
child, the teacher was in many cases better 
equipped to help him handle those prob- 
lems which related to the school area, and 
in some cases, to extend that help to the 
peripheral areas that also disturbed the 
child. The techniques described, there- 
fore, although applicable in all classroom 
situations, were of particular value to the 
teacher of the delinquent or emotionally 
disturbed child, for the teacher learned 
specifically about the child’s attitude in 
school, the kinds of pressure that were 
put upon him in relation to school, and 
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the child’s concept of his own particular 
place and value in the school constella- 
tion. 

In the language areas, there are several 
devices that may be used to advantage 
for this purpose. Following the example 
of Kent and Rosanoff* who designed a 
Free Association Word Test, the teachers 
constructed their own list of words con- 
cerned with school situations, interper- 
sonal relationships in school, and school 
adjustment. ‘The list included neutral 
words of no particular emotional tone— 
such as table, chair, house—interspersed 
with such emotionally charged words as 
school, truant, late, teacher, fight, home- 
work, study, principal, friend. The chil- 
dren were playing a language game when 
the list was introduced, and they con- 
tinued to give responses to the list in the 
form of a game. 

Different types of children responded 
differently to the words in line with their 
particular needs and tensions. One boy, 
for instance, responded to the word 
“teacher” with the word “mother,” and 
to the stimulus “hookey” with “candy.” 
To “pencil” he had answered “suck.” 
This child was in constant need of teacher 
support, an inadequate child in all social 
situations, who obviously equated the role 
of the teacher with the role of mother. 
He was dependent and infantile. On the 
other hand, another boy, who had been 
in constant difficulty with the law, re- 
sponded to the same words quite differ- 
ently. To “teacher,” he responded “char- 
acter,” to “hookey,” he replied “me,” and 
to “pencil,” he answered “knife.” The 
differences between the two boys, as re- 


* Kent, G. H., and Rosanoff, A. J. Free Associa- 
tion Test. Chicago, C. H. Stoelting. 
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vealed through this projective game, are 
quite apparent, and on the basis of this 
game, the teacher was enabled to plan 
differently for each child, meeting the 
needs of each in an appropriate and real- 
istic manner. 

Word association projective games were 
played either individually or in groups, 
orally or in writing, and in every case 
the child was asked to respond with the 
first word that came to his mind. Any 
very Jong reaction time or omission was 
noted as significant and indicative of 
emotional blocking. The word associa- 
tion game was so constructed that it 
could be played within a reasonable length 
of time, and the words were so chosen 
that the stimulus word was evocative of 
a great variety of responses. 

At times, however, the word associa- 
tion games were so constructed that they 
did not permit enough freedom of expres- 
sion, and following Payne® a sentence 
completion test was evolved which con- 
sisted in part of the following stimulus 
phrases: 

When teacher 

My friends 

Report cards 

I’m unhappy in school when 

My school record 

I feel that school 

When my mother comes to school 

Other children in school 

My homework 

The principal says 

Answers to this device were greatly 
varied and indicative of personal prob- 
lems as well as of severe maladjustment. 
One boy, aged seven, who appeared in the 
classroom to-be a whining, dependent boy 


5 Payne, A. F. Sentence Completions. New 
York, New York Guidance Clinic, 1928. 


who created situations of aggression in 
which he had constantly to be defended 
from the other children, on the sentence 
completion projective game gave evi- 
dences of a much deeper emotional dis- 
turbance than was expressed symptomati- © 
cally by his classroom behavior alone. 

This boy had responded to the projec- 
tive game with these answers: . 

In school, I like to draw spiders. 

My teacher is like an elevator. 

I feel that school is on the first floor. 

The principal says spiders are like octo- 
puses. 

My friends in school are children. 

The bizarre quality of his answers was 
repeated when he responded to the word 
association game in the following man- 
ner: 

house—spider 

school—flag 

book—teacher 

teacher—home 

pencil—star 

hookey—moon 

table—earth 

principal—cobweb 

The teacher on the basis of these an- 
swers was able to gain a different perspec- 
tive upon this boy’s behavior and to 
recognize that he needed intensive psy- 
chiatric treatment, which of course she 
could not give. 

There are situations in a classroom, in 
which children may often be helped, 
however. Children love to tell a story 
as well as listen to one, and even the most 
disturbed child reacts to a story with 
complete identification and emotional 
empathy. Following Sargent,® who had 
devised a story completion test of fifteen 

® Sargent, H. “An Experimental Application of 
Projective Principles to a Paper and Pencil Per- 
sonality Test.” Psych. Monogr. 57, No. 5, 1944. 
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story items describing a person in conflict, 
the teachers constructed several story 
plots and asked the children to finish the 
stories. The children were asked to em- 
broider the story with more details, add 
* as many characters as they chose, and in 
general to act as author. In this man- 
ner not only did the teacher learn the 
extent and strength of environmental 
pressures upon the child, but also gained 
insights into the developmental thought 
processes of children. The following 
situations, for instance, were given to a 
group of adolescents: 
“A young boy (girl) is studying for 
a test. His friends call him to go to 
the movies.” 
“A boy (girl) is studying for a test. 

His (her) father and mother want to 

go out but they don’t know what to do 

about leaving him horne. 


One boy responded to the latter situa- 
tion with a story which revealed his con- 
cept of the role of the parent and his own 
superficial acceptance of rejection by the 
parent figures: 


“Well, this mother and father they 
want to have a good time. They want 
to go to the saloon but they don’t know 
what to do with Johnny for it’s not 
nice for a kid to go to a saloon. So 
his older brother gets a little of this 
stuff that you put over a guy’s face 
and he goes to sleep. You know what 
they use in operations, chloroform. So 
his brother, he thinks he’s a big shot, 
gives the kid the chloroform and off he 
goes to sleep. His mother and father 
and brother go to the saloon but he 
don’t because it’s not nice for kids to 
go to saloons.” 


This boy could not accept the real 
parental rejection that he felt, so he com- 
pensated for it by explaining that his 
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parents were really interested in him, and 
by making an older brother whom he 
really disliked be the villain. 

Another method was also used which 
in many cases allowed a freer play of 
imagination and gave rise to a wider range 
of phantasy. The teachers presented pic- 
tures cut from magazine illustrations 
which represented school situations but 
which were vague enough in content to 
permit a wide range of responses. For 
example, as a response to a_teacher- 
selected picture showing a child and a 
teacher in front of a classroom where 
realistically there was no inference of any 
conflict, the following story was elicited 
from a 14-year old boy: - 


“The teacher is scolding the boy. 
She’s tellin’ him that he’s no good be- 
cause he stole some money and she’s 
making fun of him in front of the 
whole class. The boy did steal the 
money but he only did it because they 
needed it at home, his father wasn’t 
working because he’s sick. But the 
teacher don’t like this kid any way. 
She’s always picking on him.” 


On the other hand, a totally different 
kind of story was elicited from the same 
picture by another boy, aged 15: 


“Well, this kid won the game for the 
school team and the teacher is con- 
gratulating him. You see this guy was 
not allowed on the football team be- 
cause he was too small and the coach 
said he could be a substitute only be- 
cause he wasn’t good for the regular 
team. But during the game on Satur- 
day, this is Monday, they were losing 
by six points, say 45 to 39. And all 
their team was tired and hurt. And it 
was the most important game of the 
season because that game decided 
whether or not they’d play the cham- 
pionship game. So the coach said, 
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“Well, I guess we have to send in 
Lewis,” that’s this kid’s mame. So 
they sent in Lewis and at the last sec- 
ond, he made a touchdown and then 
he made the final kick and he won for 
them. Well after all the celebration 
and everything, this guy is the school 
hero and the teacher is telling him he 
could take the day off from school.” 


It is quite apparent from these stories 
that these two boys have different prob- 
lems specific to them and that they re- 
sponded to the stimulus picture in a man- 
ner indicative of those problems. They 
structuralized the material from their 
own emotional patterns and phantasied a 
situation which represented their own de- 
fenses and conflicts. The first boy was 
very much concerned with his home and 
the poverty that existed in it. This boy 
revealed in his story a very low self- 
esteem and definite feelings of rejection 
by the school authorities. 

The story of Lewis as told by Lloyd 
(the close phonetic similarity of the two 
names indicates the strength of Lloyd’s 
identification with the fictional character) 
revealed a boy with an active phantasy 
life who had great need of being ap- 
plauded and liked by others. In reality, 
Lloyd was a big husky oversized boy who 
had not learned to use his height to ad- 
vantage. He frequently spoke to the 
other boys of his plans to become a pirate, 
where his physical size—which he equated 
with daring and courage—would stand 
him in good stead. In telling his story, 
Lloyd was demonstrating his desire to use 
his strength to achieve status in the group. 

In order to get a greater variety in story 
telling and in order to present the same 
material in an original fashion, a news- 
paper chart was designed which was solely 


composed of stimulating headlines. This 
chart was a composite of original and 
edited headlines in the following manner: 
FATHER ALWAYS PAYS 
EGGS FOR SUPPER 
INQUIRIES STARTED 
AT DISASTER SCENE 
MOM TALKS TO STRANGERS 
YOUTH GROUP OPPOSED 
PIRATES STOP SHIP 
COTTON CANDY HAIR 
HIS WORLD WAS MADE OF RUBBER 
HE DIES OFTEN, 
BUT NEVER HAS 
BEEN A CORPSE 
Using this, answers were written or 
oral and children chose their own head- 
lines —which in itself was an interesting 
indication of need. The choice, then, was 
not the teacher’s, but the child’s, and the 
child responded most readily in the play 
situation of a newspaper reporter. For 
instance, “His World Was Made of Rub- 
ber” was a book review concerning 
Harvey Firestone, but a very controlled 
boy with good defenses gave the follow- 
ing story. 

“This man was hypnotized and he 
said he went to a different planet. He 
only said he went to a planet but he 
didn’t go. It was all his imagination. 
He was dreaming. They finally found 
out it was his imagination but at the 
end it was true. It happened on earth. 
The earth was made of rubber. It 
just goes to show, at the end it always 
happens. Sometimes it comes true, like 
when the world was round, everybody 
said it was square, but they found out 
it was round. Well, they could find 
out the world is made of rubber.” 


This story proved to be particularly in- 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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SOME GUIDELINES FOR MENTAL HEALTH EDUCATION 


ALICE L. SPILLANE, M.P.H. 


Educators, the author of this article says, are concerned about the effective total program of 
health in education, while mental health personnel are equally concerned about mental health 


in health education. 


What some of the basic assumptions are on which good procedures can be 


developed; how essential it is to distinguish between “education” and “information” in the pro- 
grams; what the fumctions of a health education staff are in relation to a total mental health 
program—these are some of the problems discussed. Mrs. Spillane is a health educator on the 
staff of the Community Services Branch of the National Institute of Mental Health, United 


States Public Health Service. 


HE need for individuals to under- 

stand the concept of health as a state 
of total well-being is widely recognized. 
To achieve a state of physical, emotional, 
and social well-being, individuals need to 
acquire attitudes, understandings, knowl- 
edges, and skills which will help them 
toward their goal. Education is one of 
the ways individuals help themselves to 
achieve defined goals. This fact has been 
recognized by public health workers and 
mental health specialists and they are 
vitally concerned with the integration of 
education services into the over-all pro- 
gram designed to help preserve health 
and prevent illness. 

Learning takes place in every situation. 
While there is available a very consider- 
able body of knowledge on how we learn, 
there has been a real lag in applying it, 
especially in programs designed to edu- 
cate the public. A major factor among 
the causes for the lag seems to be in the 
failure to distinguish between education 
and information. The two are not syn- 
onymous. Education “involves motiva- 
tion, response, interaction, and change’ 


1 Contribution of Health Education in Meeting 


the Health Needs of the Nation. 
Public Health Educators, 1952. 


Society of 
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in either or both behavior and thinking. 
Information, on the other hand, is that 
part of education which involves the giv- 
ing or obtaining of facts. Education is 
the whole process of which information 
is a part. Educators strive to mobilize 
all the forces involved in the learning 
process. By helping the learner to define 
his goals and by utilizing appropriate 
methods and techniques, the educator as- 
sists the learner to relate his experience 
and to establish patterns of thought and 
action which help him to move toward 
his goals. Thus, education might be de- 
fined as organized and cooperatively 
planned learning. 

Logically, then, a health educator takes 
cognizance of “all the experiences which 
individuals have that influence their be- 
havior, understanding, appreciation, at- 
titudes, information, and practices re- 
garding their own health and that of 
others” and assists in the development of 
a health education program which pro- 
vides a wide range of learning oppor- 
tunities. Such a program is organized 

2 Rugen, Mabel E., Physical Education’s Contri- 
bution to Health Education. Journal of the 


American Association of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Vol. 22, No. 6, June 1951. 
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and planned with the individuals con- 
cerned in terms of the goals and objec- 
tives which they have determined. The 
methods and techniques selected are those 
which will be most likely to help individ- 
uals and groups learn effectively about 
health. The total health education pro- 
gram is a well-integrated operation de- 
signed to help in achieving the over-all 
goals of public health through a synthesis 
of realistically defined objectives of the 
various operational programs. 

With the growing realization of the 
magnitude of the problems related to 
mental illness and the preservation of 
mental health, there has been concur- 
rently a growing acceptance of public 
health philosophy and practices in deal- 
ing with these problems. The protection 
of mental health and the prevention of 
mental illness have been recognized gen- 
erally as public hea!ch problems. Within 
this framework mental health education, 
incorporating the concepts and prin- 
ciples of mental health, becomes an in- 
tegral part of the total health education 
program for a State or a community. 


Basic Assumptions 


Health education programs can be 
based on some general assumptions drawn 
from the principles of learning and from 
accumulated evidence related to how 


people work effectively together. The 
following few basic assumptions are re- 
lated to: 
A. Learning 

1. Motivations which arise from 
within an individual in response to his 
needs such as feeling secure, accepted, 
and other basic needs tend to influence 
learning more than those which arise 


from artificial goals such as certificates, 
promotions, and other similar awards. 

2. Individuals tend to change their at- 
titudes and behaviors and to acquire new 
skills and knowledges to fit their needs 
and goals as they see them. 

3. Learning tends to take place more 
readily when what is to be learned and 
the necessary changes in attitudes and 
practices help to solve an immediate 
problem for the individual. 

4. The same learning situation seems 
to produce different learnings in individ- 
uals depending on the learner’s own 
unique background and his perceptions 
of the situation. 

5. Participation which involves ac- 
tively reflecting, proposing, interpreting, 
experimenting, and reacting to the re- 
sponses which others give to one’s ideas 
and actions tends to accelerate and effect 
learning. 

6. Leadership and cooperation seem to 
be essential factors in learning. 


B. Planning 


1. Cooperative planning becomes a 
reality when leadership recognizes and 
accepts the fact that goals and objectives 
are achieved only by and with the people 
concerned. 

2. Planning tends to be more effective 
when the individuals concerned partici- 
pate in a setting which provides “‘leader- 
ship-cooperation” opportunities for de- 
termining goals and objectives as well as 
program activities. 

3. Productivity tends to be increased 
when leadership has confidence in the 
potentialities of individuals and under- 
stands the kinds of contributions which 
can be made by each individual involved. 
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4. Organizational structure tends to 
be influenced by the individuals con- 
cerned reacting to the external pressures 
of their cultural groups and sub-groups in 
relation to their individual emotional and 
social needs. 


C. Operating 


1. Organizational structure which 
provides opportunities and channels for 
real communication between and among 
the individuals concerned tends to in- 
crease their desire for and ability to work 
effectively together. 

2. Productivity tends to be increased 
when organizational structure and pro- 
gram activities provide opportunities for 
the individuals involved to discover that 
by working together they may satisfy 
some of their own unique personal needs. 

3. Program objectives seem to be 
more easily achieved when they are re- 
lated to basic human needs and commu- 
nity cultural patterns. 

4. Shared leadership tends to increase 
the creativity essential to community ac- 
tion toward cooperatively chosen goals 
and objectives. 


The Mental Health Education Program 


Educators are concerned about an ef- 
fective total program of health in edu- 
cation. Mental health personnel are 
equally concerned about mental health 
in health education. Perhaps it is more 
appropriate to say that mental health and 
public health personnel are concerned 
about an effective program of education 
that will foster and maintain the mental 
health of all individuals as well as to help 
prevent mental illness. This kind of 
mental health education program will 
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need to be developed by all the individ- 
uals concerned (professional and lay per- 
sons) and they will need to consider and 
reach agreements on: 

1. The objectives (desired outcomes) 
of the program. 

2. The content (understandings and 
knowledge), skills (practices and habits) , 
and attitudes essential to the protection 
of mental health and the prevention of 
mental illness. 

3. The most promising ways and 
means (methods and techniques) of 
achieving the program objectives. 

4. The individuals (professional and 
lay) whose understandings and _ skills 
can be most effectively utilized in terms 
of the selected methods and techniques. 

§. The teaching and learning aids 
(printed materials and audio-visual aids) 
to be utilized in helping to achieve the 
program objectives in terms of the skills 
of the individuals using methods and 
techniques selected. 

6. The methods and devices for meas- 
uring progress toward the program ob- 
jectives. 

In general, the over-all, long range 
goal of the mental health education pro- 
gram is to assist communities and States* 
in the development of individuals who are: 

1. Motivated to attitudes and prac- 
tices conducive to mental and emotional 
health. 

2. Accepting responsibilities for their 
own and society’s mental and emotional 
health. 

3. Informed of their community’s or 


’ California Conference of Local Health Officers, 
State Department of Public Health, San Francisco, 
1952. 
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State’s mental and emotional health sta- 
tus related to (a) mental illness, (b) 
available resources for the prevention and 
control of mental and emotional health 
problems. 

4. Interested in and participating 
through organizations which provide 
needed services and facilities. 

§. Utilizing available resources for 
maintaining mental and emotional health 
and preventing mental illness. 

For effective and satisfying achieve- 
ment the specific, immediate objectives 
for a community or State mental health 
education program will need to be set in 
terms of the particular needs and resources 
of the area or group for which the pro- 
gram is planned and developed. 

It is natural when thinking about an 
“education program” to consider content, 
or a body ox understandings and informa- 
tion related to a specific area or subject. 
Some authorities have asked if there is 
enough known about mental health and 
the prevention of mental illness to pro- 
vide content for a mental health educa- 
tion program. In terms of present day 
thinking in the field of general education, 
of paramount importance. What is vastly 
the amount of available knowledge is not 
more important is the needs of the learner 
and the use he makes of any available in- 
formation and his attitudes and behavior 
related to shat information. Even if there 
were less scientifically validated informa- 
tion and fewer agreed upon concepts and 
principles in the field of mental health 
than are now available, there would still 
be sufficient material upon which to build 
a mental health education program. 

One other factor, also needs to be con- 
sidered when developing a mental health 


education program. Mental Health spe- 
cialists feel, and justifiably, that theirs is 
a unique field. Difficulties, however, seem 
to arise when attempts are made to inter- 
pret the “uniqueness” of mental health in 
relation to a mental health education pro- 
gram. The problem appears to have two 
facets: (1) differences related to the ob- 
jectives of group methods and techniques 
used in education and therapy; and (2) 
the training and background experiences 
of the professional educator, particularly 
the health educator. In relation to the 
latter problem, it can be noted that prob- 
ably the most valuable contribution of 
the professional educator to the mental 
health program will not be as a “some- 
time” therapist but rather as a professional 
worker with special skills in using the 
methods and techniques to accelerate in- 
dividual learning in a group setting made 
up predominately of healthy individuals. 
Present day methods and techniques of 
education are neither new nor unique; 
rather they are promising methods which 
are being constantly refined and improved 
by the contributions of research in many 
fields. Mental health specialists, by the 


‘application of their special skills and 


knowledges in the field of human relations 
and behavior, have helped to interpret 
the strengths and weaknesses of known 
methods and techniques of education. 
Through the combined efforts of the 
mental specialists and the professional 
educator, particularly the health educa- 
tor, there can be more widespread use of 
those methods and techniques which make 
it possible for all individuals to use mare 
effectively the available knowledge con- 
cerning the basic human needs and pat- 
terns of behavior. 
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Kind of Staff Needed 

The Committees on Professional Educa- 
tion and on planning in Health Education 
of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion* have made recommendations on the 
education qualifications and functions of 
professional public health educators which 
are generally accepted in the field of pub- 
lic health. These two reports, together 
with a form, Health Education Services in 
Local Health De partments® made available 
by the California State Department of 
Public Health, are used as the basis for 
the following statements related to the 
kind of staff and its functions suggested 
for the planning and carrying out of a 
mental health education program. 

Professionally trained health educators 
are needed to plan and guide mental health 
education. They will need the assistance 
of a clerical staff and, in some instances, 
the assistance of certain specialists or other 
aides. 

The time and special skills of the pro- 
fessional health educator can be conserved 
and better utilized if specialists or other 
aides are employed to carry out, under the 
direction of the health educator, certain 
functions such as library services, schedul- 
ing and maintenance of audio-visual and 
other equipment, preparation, assembling, 
and distributing of printed and other edu- 
cation aids. Therefore, in large depart- 
ments it may be advisable to employ spe- 
cialists such as a librarian, commercial 
artist, audio-visual specialist, or informa- 
tion specialist. 


4 Reports available from the American Public 
Health Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. 

5 California Conference of Local Health Officers, 
State Department of Public Health, San Francisco, 
1952. 
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Functions of the Health Education Staff 


All professional staff members and to 
some extent other employees have respon- 
sibilities for education in mental health. 
The scope and kinds of services to be 
offered together with the kinds of respon- 
sibilities (line and/or staff) to be carried 
by health educators and others will be de- 
termined by the agency’s administrative 
policies. As determined by the agency 
policies, the services and assistance to be 
given by health educators to the staff, as 
well as possible methods for carrying out 
the program, may include: 


Services and Assistance 

Planning and organizing the public 
education aspects of the mental health 
programs. 
Example: Study of needs, resources; 
setting objectives and priorities; selec- 
tion of methods and materials; plan- 
ning for evaluation; representing 
agency on planning groups for health 
education, etc. 
Carrying out educational aspects of 
the mental health programs. 
Example: Finding and training volun- 
teer workers and community leaders; 
inservice education for agency staff 
and other professional workers; co- 
ordinating mental health education 
activities; developing and participat- 
ing in opportunities for group learn- 
ing; assisting in the preparation of 
individuals to meet obligations of 
speakers bureau, etc. 

a. Consultation in educational meth- 
ods, techniques, and materials. 

b. Training in educational methods, 
techniques, and utilization of aids 
Example: Group discussion; use of 
films and other educational aids; 
use of audio-visual equipment; 
group study methods; problem 
solving techniques; preparation of 
materials; etc. 

Community organization 
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Example: Maintaining good work- 
ing relationships with all agencies 
and groups contributing to men- 
tal health education program and 
helping such organizations in de- 
veloping and improving their 
activities in mental health educa- 
tion; utilizing all community re- 
sources in educational activities of 
the mental health agency pro- 
gram; helping to organize new 
community groups if indicated; 
etc. 

. Preparation, selection, assembly 
and distribution of mental health 
education materials. 

. Scheduling and maintenance of 
educational equipment. 
Operation of library service. 

. Answering letters and inquiries re- 
questing general mental health in- 
formation. 

. Evaluating studies in the effec- 
tiveness of educational methods, 
techniques and materials. 


Possible Methods and Activities 


- Joint planning and coordination of 

program by administrative units and 

staff, and with other agencies and 

groups by: 

a. Staff meetings 

b. Intra and inter committees (steer- 
ing advisory and technical) 

c. Health and other social agency 
(including education) councils 


. Consultation to and participation in 
on-going public: and private school 
mental health programs by assistance 
in curriculum development, teacher 
preparation and inservice, and prepara- 
tion and utilization of teaching aids. 
a. Inservice education including li- 
brary services. 


b. Providing learning opportunities 
for adults through: 

1) organization of groups to study 
personal and community mental 
health problems. 

2) participation in adult education 
programs as part of a total public 
school system. 

c. Stimulation of and assistance to 
established lay groups in plan- 
ning and conducting their mental 
health education programs. 

1) Assistance to training courses 
for community leaders and volun- 
teers. 

2) Interpretation of the program 
of the mental health agency. 

3) Maintenance of good public 
relations with agencies, profes- 
sional and lay groups and with the 
general public. 

Public information utilizing the 
the following media: printed 
materials, visual aids, newspapers 
and magazines, radio and tele-. 
vision, public talks. 

e. Organized system of scheduling 
for loan and maintenance of edu- 
cational equipment. 

f. Cooperation with public library 
facilities in setting up services for 
utilization by agency personnel 
and others. 

g- Routine correspondence procedures 
as determined by administrative 
policies. 

h. Continuing evaluation of educa- 
tional methods and materials. 


The emphasis in content in men- 
tal health education activities should 
correspond with emphasis in the 
total mental health program as de- 
signed to fit the needs of the State 


or community. 
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“HE BITES!” 


KATHLEEN LOLIS 


These are troubled times and terrible things are happening to people. 


The bewilderment of 


children who come te our shores from other lands is a symptom of the world’s maladjustment. 
The thoughtful teacher finds her ingenuity challenged when these children do not behave like 


other youngsters. 


This is a report of one teacher’s experience. Miss Lolis is a school psychol- 


ogist in the Bureau of Child Guidance, New York City Board of Education. 


EET’S first grade teacher was in a 

quandary when she consulted the psy- 
chologist. Peet had been in her class 
just two months. He bit the other chil- 
dren and he struck adults. Often the 
policeman on the beat near the school 
had returned a truculent six-year-old to 
the principal explaining he had been 
found on the street during school hours. 
In the classroom this little boy seemed 
unable to share his toys or play with 
others. He did not enter readily into 


group play but wandered about the room 
playing with blocks and then with other 


things. Although he frequently ran out 
of the school building he was always 
loath to leave his classroom when sent 
for or when the other children went out 
to various activities around the building. 
Peet had come recently from one of 
the Iron Curtain countries with his 
mother and younger brother. His four- 
year-old brother had been put in an 
erphanage as he represented too much 
care for a working mother. When three 
o’clock came, Peet spent a lonely after- 
noon more or less in the custody of 
neighbors while he awaited his mother’s 
six o'clock home coming. If he happened 
to be on the street during this time, and 
unsupervised, he would often hit strange 
adults whom he had not seen before. 
Home at present was just one room. 
To him it often seemed more like a 
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prison. Peet loves his mother but she is 
not just exactly like the mothers of chil- 
dren who were born in New York. Peet 
is more apt to be spanked for small mis- 
deeds than are most of the children he 
sees in school. 

Once or twice a week Peet can go to 
an afternoon center maintained for chil- 
dren by his church. Occasionally he goes 
to a settlement house. He is not always 
welcomed at these places because of his 
tendency to bite and hit when things 
are upsetting him. 

There are many things Peet would like 
to forget. During one of his interviews 
with the psychologist he told her that he 
remembered his father. He remembered 
how the Russians took his father and 
then suddenly said he did not want to 
talk about it. 

One day when his teacher was taking 
him home, Peet stopped in front of a 
pawnshop window. - There in the center 
of the window was a sword. Peet pointed 
to it excitedly and when he had secured 
the attention of his teacher he panto- 
mined stabbing. His teacher felt sure 
he had witnessed such a scene. 

Peet’s teacher did not know whether 
this child would ever “come around” or 
whether he was really dangerous to other 
children. At the time she made the 
referral she was beginning to feel that 
Peet might essentially be just a very 
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frightened child. She emphasized that 
his concentration camp experiences prob- 
ably had been a terrible shock to such 
a small boy. She had never seen the 
mother. A friend of the family who 
spoke no English was the one who 
brought Peet to school to register him. 
This man, the principal said, seemed very 
fearful, as though the school office staff 
represented threatening authorities. 
Peet’s teacher pointed out that just a 
few days before referring him to the 
psychologist she was beginning to note 
considerable improvement in his attitudes 
and behavior. She felt Peet becoming 
more and more dependent upon her as 
another human being. In order to reach 
him she had bought a small picture- 
phonetic book in his language. Peet’s 


native language is not a very well-known 
one since he comes from a tiny country. 
His teacher became one of the few among 


his new countrymen who could even 
recognize some of the words he knew. 
Peet did not know English but excitedly 
he helped his teacher pronounce the 
words in her picture book. This provided 
many a happy period for them both and 
forged a very strong link between them. 
' Miss Wright wasn’t completely sure 
she could trust her feeling that Peet was 
beginning to respond. She wanted to 
be sure that this boy could eventually be 
helped in the classroom situation and so 
she called in the psychologist. 

Peet did not want to come with the 
psychologist, and seemed to cling to Miss 
Wright. Words could not reassure him 
since he knew almost no English. Finally 
he came but seemed very timid and quite 
afraid. At first he screened his face from 
the examiner by rubbing his hands across 
his eyes. 

He was a nicely featured, sturdy- 


appearing, six-year-old who seemed to 
have a good many scratches on the face 
and hands. Later he proudly explained 
through an interpreter that these were the 
result of all the fights he had won. 

In spite of his initial fearfulness and 
tension, Peet entered easily and respon- 
sively into the test situation but moved 
about a good deal, seemingly very restless. 
He could not talk to the examiner to tell 
her how he felt -about things, but he 
wanted to draw for her. There were so 
many things he could tell her that way. 

In another first grade there was a little 
girl who spoke Peet’s language. She had 
endeared herself to this lad by acting as 
interpreter and protector when he was in 
scrapes. As soon as she entered the psy- 
chologist’s office Peet’s face lit up and 
the two of them talked very rapidly for 
quite a while. He was very gentle with 
this little girl and seemed to regard her 
as a sort of benevolent big sister. 

Because of his restlessness and the lan- 
guage handicap, it was difficult to secure 
adequate intelligence scores. The results 
of this psychological examination, though 
incomplete, suggested that Peet had at 
least average intellectual ability and pos- 
sibly was superior. 

The following week the psychologist 
saw this boy again. This time he greeted 
her warmly and romped into her room, 
dancing over the desk, chairs, and 
sofa in a highly excited fashion. He 
grew more personal in his approach. He 
became quite interested in her teeth and 
explained to, the interpreter at great 
length that they were “buck”. He put 
on the psychologist’s hat and admired 
himself in the mirror for many minutes. 
He adjusted the veil to various angles 
and smiled a good deal. He tugged at 
the examiner, leading her down several 
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flights of stairs and across many halls to 
reach a piano. Once they were there he 
pantomined that she was to play. He 
was very responsive to simple tunes and 
tried very hard to imitate her finger 
movements so as to play them for himself. 

During this second visit he was anxious 
to draw again. This time he drew a 
boat and explained that he would like to 
have a ship of his own. When he had 
it, he said, he would take his friend on it 
and ride away. He drew a picture of the 
examiner and of himself. 

This was not a stupid lad. Neither was 
he really hostile to people in spite of his 
terrible European experiences. He was 
anxious to communicate with his new 
American friends, but knew so few 
words, because he had been here only 
two months. His intellectual ability was 
so adequate that it seemed almost cer- 
tain he would learn rapidly once his other 
problems were solved. It therefore re- 
mained to work out some form of social 
adjustment in school. This was going 
to be hard to do because of past experi- 
ences, where his very survival may have 
been dependent on aggressiveness. Peet 
had developed unfortunate reactions to 
group experience. It was felt that his 
inability to share toys, play activities, 
or even his teacher’s attention to other 
children may have been related to his 
earlier need to fight as well as to the 
anxiety which is part of being a “dis- 
placed person”. The paradox of fearful- 
ness in leaving his classroom, coupled 
with a tendency to run out-of the build- 
ing, could more easily be understood in 
view of his anxiety. Because Peet was 
beginning to respond to his teacher and 
showed real affection for the young in- 
terpreter, it was seen that he could de- 
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velop in the direction of further respon- 
siveness to people. One needed only to 
win his confidence and become someone 
he could trust. 

His teacher was very relieved to have 
the psychologist confirm her impression 
that this was a little boy who would 
one day “come around”. Together she 
and the psychologist worked out a plan. 

Miss Wright was going to continue 
the plan on which she had already em- 
barked of making Peet feel secure in the 
classroom situation before pressing for- 
mal learning activity. It would be an 
accomplishment if Peet could just learn 
to get along with other children in school. 
Although Miss Wright was careful to 
avoid pressure she began to entice him 
into more group activities through rhyth- 
mic games, music, scale practice and the 
singing which he loved so well. He de- 
rived a great deal of satisfaction from 
learning to play a scale on the piano. 
He had an accomplishment! Through 
his church connection, the school ar- 
ranged for music lessons to further en- 
hance Peet’s feelings of self-esteem. 

Peet and his teacher continued to enjoy 
their word-picture book. Soon Peet re- 
turned the favor by learning English 
words from a primer which had a good 
deal of picture material. However, he 
continued to express many of his feelings 
through drawing. Miss Wright provided 
him with an easel where he could go to 
“let off steam” whenever he felt the need. 

Each time the psychologist visited the 
school, Peet appeared to be making a 
better adjustment. At the end of the 
year Peet was still not the best adjusted 
child in the school, but he had come a 
long way and was promising to go much 
further. 
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PRE-SCHOOL TELEVISION: NBC’S DING DONG SCHOOL* 


NHERALDED, without benefit of 

sponsor, advertising, beauty queens 
or comedians, a new morning program 
appeared in early October on Station 
WNBQ, the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s channel five TV outlet in Chicago. 
Each weekday morning since that initial 
October 3 date, Ding Dong School has 
been seen in Chicago area homes—and 
more recently in homes all over the coun- 
try. 

The format of the show is deliberately 
paced to a pre-school, three-and-four year 
old level of interest and understanding. 
Its simple, low eye level, single camera 
picture enable youngsters in the tricycle 
and lollipop set to experience the actual 
training and guidance of nursery school 
attendance. Devoid of frills, elaborate 
settings and fancy camera tricks, the pro- 
gram is in unique and direct contrast to 
most accepted patterns of television pro- 
duction. 

There was a certain amount of uneasi- 
ness felt among NBC staff members re- 
garding the program. “Say,” one execu- 
tive told critic Larry Wolters of the 
Chicago Tribune, “we've got a new show 
-over here-——Ding Dong School, I think it’s 
called—that’s either the worst show that 
we ever pitched up, or the best. Right 
now I just don’t know.” 

Response from the public soon allayed 
any fears that may have been felt by 
NBC planners. From sixty-six communi- 
ties in Illinois (plus Chicago) , from Indi- 
ana, Wisconsin and Michigan, the letters 
poured in. 

The comments, from mothers, from 
children as dictated to mothers or la- 
boriously printed by the youngsters 


* As reported by the NBC Press Department, 
Chicago. 


themselves, even from a smattering of 
fathers, were flattering, and in many cases 
full of an ecstatic praise sufficient to make 
those connected with the show glow in- 
wardly. 

One mother stated: “Ding Dong School 
deserves considerable support, for the 
happy achievement of its intention to 
appeal to its audience, not their parents! 

. the ding dong of the school bell is 
the traditional symbol of education, and 
what could be more exciting to a pre- 
schooler than a school bell of his own!” 

“If you had a sponsor,” another mother 
wrote, in one of the most humorous com- 
ments received, “and that sponsor sold 
long underwear, I would buy a set each 
week just to make certain that your pro- 
gram stayed on the air!” 

The stacks of postcards and letters over- 
flowed the desks of NBC’s office of public 
affairs and education. “It is a blessing to 
those of us with small apartments where 
children have to be somewhat confined,” 
read a short note. An Indiana mother 
wrote on a postcard: “He pulled his 
rocker up in front of the set, and when a 
two-and-a-half year old boy is kept in- 
terested for 30 minutes, it’s got to be 
good!” 

How does Ding Dong School work? 
Like this, in the eyes of a young viewer— 
only to describe the charm and simplicity 
of the program with mere words is to 
lose a great deal in the process: 

The school bell rings, a huge bell, filling 
the entire television screen, and then we 
find ourselves seated on the floor! Yes, 
from an adult point of view, right on 
the carpet, because the camera is placed 
for a child’s eye view. We are looking up, 
at a wonderful lady, seated on a hassock. 
On the shelves at her side are the com- 
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fortable, familiar things we would expect: 
a jigsaw puzzle of a fireman, booted and 
with fire hose in hand; a book about the 
policeman who helps children across the 
street; a sweet potato plant in a glass. 

On another shelf what wonders there 
are for a child! Shiny cars, a drum, huge 
blocks, a fireman’s hat, boxes filled with 
odds and ends for hours of filling, hauling 
and dumping with the marvelous dump 
truck. 

“Hello,” the wonderful lady says, and 
right away we know we are going to like 
her. “What did you do yesterday? 
you did? . well, I thought so. It 
was such a nice day that I just knew 
you'd play outside... .” 

Speaking slowly, softly, allowing for 
reply, the wonderful lady smiles directly 
into the camera and at you! 

“Remember my name?” She continues. 
“Of course, Miss Frances 
you’d remember that.” 

Continuing at the same even pace “Miss 
Frances” tells stories, plays records, intro- 
duces talented guests who play bass fiddles 
and draw pictures, and—at the precise 
moment when juvenile attention begins 
to lag—leads in little exercises that brings 
back young interest in a hurry. 

For 30 minutes Miss Frances is the pro- 
gram, and the program is in fact a nursery 
school—a program for active participation 
by pre-school youngsters, one in which 
they may (and do) completely lose them- 
selves in the fascination of taking part in 
a real school. 

How did this come about? George 
Heinemann, genial WNBQ program di- 
rector, had an idea. With it he went to 
Miss Judith Waller, NBC Chicago direc- 
tor of public affairs and education. 
“There are,” he began, “235,000 pre- 
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school-age children in .the Chicago area 
covered by our channel five television 
signal.” 

“And,” Miss Waller concluded, “they 
need a good program, a really good one, 
to take the place of the nursery school 
that very few of them are able to attend.” 

With a tentative plan in mind, Heine- 
mann appointed Reinald Werrenrath, Jr., 
director of NBC’s network Zoo Parade 
TV show, as producer-director of the new 
pre-school program. 

The result of many conferences, and 
many hours of thinking and planning, 
was the realization that a program of 
that type, to achieve its desired result, 
must be conducted by a well-qualified 
person imported from the field of pro- 
fessional education. “Wonder of won- 
ders,” will be the reaction of many educa- 
tors to this. “Think of a school teacher 
playing the part of a school teacher!” 

The choice of Dr. Frances R. Horwich, 
chairman of the department of education 
of Chicago’s Roosevelt College, was a 
happy one. “Miss Frances,” as she identi- 
fies herself to her young viewers, has had 
extensive experience as a teacher, counsel- 
lor and administrator in early childhood 
and elementary education. 

She holds degrees from the University 
of Chicago, from the Teachers College at 
Columbia University, and from North- 
western University, and is the author of 
many articles and texts in the field of 
professional education. 


The daily experience of viewing Dr. 
Horwich as she conducts Ding Dong 
School would be an ulcer-soothing tonic 


for many a harried executive. Calm, 
serene, her motions slow and flowing, she 
slants her materials directly to the age and 
comprehension level of her audience. “We 
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also want to express our congratulations,” 
a mother and father wrote in that re- 
gard, “on the way you conduct your 
program—in a quiet, slow, soothing at- 
mosphere. Such a contrast to the loud, 
hilarious shouting things that some adults 
seem to think appeal to children.” 

“Acceptance of Ding Dong School by 
educators has been both overwhelming 
and flattering,” states Dr. Horwich. 
“We have received calls from primary 
and kindergarten teachers, telling us that 
they are using the program as a definite 
part of their school day. Teacher train- 
ing institutions plan to incorporate the 
show in their methods courses, and school 
administrators and school board members 
watch daily for new ideas and sugges- 
tions.” 

“Educational programs of this type,” 
stated Dr. Herold Hunt, general superin- 
tendent of Chicago schools, “bring tele- 
vision to the status it should rightfully 
enjoy.” 

Adding their support to Ding Dong 
School a group of people, prominent in 
education both locally and _ nationally, 
have generously agreed to act as consult- 
ants to Miss Waller in supervision of the 
program. They are Mrs. Rose H. Al- 
schuler, consultant in nursery school edu- 
cation; Dr. Herold Hunt, general super- 
intendent of Chicago schools; Dr. Rich- 
ard Johnson, president of the National 
College of Education; Mrs. Anna T. Lud- 
low, president, Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers; Burr Tillstrom, cre- 
ator of NBC-TV’s Kukla, Fran and 
Ollie; Dr. Ralph Tyler, dean of the di- 
vision of social sciences, University of 
Chicago; Mrs. Clifton Utley, member of 
the Chicago Board of Education; Dr. 
Paul Witty, professor of education, 


Northwestern University, and David 
Heffernan, Assistant Superintendent of 
Cook County Schools. 


LANGUAGE ARTS 
(Concluded from page 15) 


teresting because this boy, who had such 
good control of his impulses, would fre- 
quently break through his control and act 
in an aggressive manner. He gave evi- 
dences of breaks with reality not only in 
his behavior but in this story, which he 
starts as fiction but which he himself 
believes at the end. 

Children liked telling these stories 
whether there was a visual or an oral 
stimulus. They also enjoyed filling out 
sentence completion forms, for to many 
of them this represented a simple academic 
task which they could complete success- 
fully. 

In summary, it may be stated that the 
projective devices used as games were 
evolved in order to provide the teachers 
with additional insights into behavior in 
order to plan more effectively for each 
child in the room. Not only, however, 
did the teachers gain from this program, 
but so did the children, who were permit- 
ted to express feelings and attitudes in the 
classroom which ordinarily would have 
been suppressed. Children were provided 
with appropriate means of verbally dis- 
charging their hostilities and aggressions. 
in socially acceptable ways. 

The implications of this kind of teach- 
ing are many. A _ psychologically ori- 
ented teacher can become intimately 
aware of the children while contributing 
toward making the language arts pro- 
gram one which provides opportunities 
and outlets for spontaneous verbal 
creativity. 
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DOES YOUR SCHOOL HAVE “MENTAL HEALTH?” 


F you were concerned about mental 

health in your school how would you 
go about appraising the situation? 

The National Council of Independent 
Schools has prepared a leaflet entitled 
“Some Inquiries Helpful in Appraising 
Mental Health in a School.” The Coun- 
cil makes clear at the outset that the leaf- 
let is not a standardized test—nor is it a 
comprehensive survey instrument; it sim- 
ply “assembles a series of ‘loaded’ ques- 
tions, each with the aim of discovering 
to the user the ‘mental hygiene’ point of 
view and the existence in use of that 
point of view in his school.” 
the questions: 


Here are 


Program 


1. What kind of respect is accorded 
the learning that comes by way of activ- 


ities? For instance: Fine Arts; Rhythms 
and Dancing; Music; Dramatics; Indus- 
trial Arts; Physical Education. Are they 
fully respected? Are they reserved for 
those with special talent? Is there any 
taint of exploitation of the young people 
involved? Is there too much “perfection 
seeking?” How much time is assigned 
to them in the school program? At what 
time of the day? Does the school plant 
reveal the results of the shop and the 
studio? 

2. How important in the school life 
are such activities as: Student Councils 
and Committees; Discussion Groups; 
Student Religious Activities; Community 
Work or “Work Time”; Clubs. 

3. The chance to express one’s self 
creatively—whether in the arts or in 
other activities—enables young people to 
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rid themselves of stresses and strains, to 
grapple with problems, and to express 
strong feelings in a way that is accept- 
able and health-giving. Is this under- 
stood and is this understanding used to 
advantage? 

4. Are these activities related to the 
academic work and to each other or are 
they carried on in compartments? In 
other words, to what are these activities 
relevant? 

5. Is the mastery of the tools of learn- 
ing so treated that these tools become ele- 
ments of security in a child’s life? 

6. In the various studies is meaning an 
objective—for example, the applicability 
to current issues outside the school? 
Does such work help the student to un- 
derstand and face his changing world? 


Guidance 


1. Is there an adviser to whom each 
child can turn, or who, on proper occa- 
sion, would turn to his advisee? 

2. Is such adviser a counsellor who 
sits less as judge and disciplinary agent 
and more as the person to whom the boy 
or girl can talk? . 

3. Is there a pooling of insights by the 
adults who deal with each child to the 
point of a shared approach? 

4. Are environmental factors studied 
and interpreted? 

5. Is the testing system used as one 
kind of evidence rather than as a cate- 
gorizer of ‘children, a measure of teach- 
ing, or an end in itself? 

6. Is there true regard for all kinds of 
gifts and degrees of success—for the 
achievements of those limited in aca- 
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demic, creative, or athletic ability as well 
as those gifted in these ways? 

7. Is the marking and report system 
a teacher’s or parent’s weapon, or is it 
a medium of learning and teaching and 
guidance? 

8. Is there capable guidance of staff 
members in the understanding of young 
people? 

9. What is the relationship between 
the school and available psychologists and 
psychiatrists? 


Atmosphere 


1. Do the children have a sense of be- 
longing, each one to something in which 
he is a responsible participant? 

2. Does the school belong to the stu- 
dents in the sense that they know its ac- 
tivities would not go on unless individu- 
als and groups played their parts? 

3. Is there a good understanding of 
the relative part to be played at different 
ages and stages by student initiative and 
teacher direction? 

4. Do teachers learn as they teach— 
and do they know that teaching is a 
learning process for them? 

5. Is there such genuineness in all re- 
lationships that both acceptance and con- 
structive criticism of others and of one’s 
self are possible and natural? 


Approaches 


1. Children only learn deeply and 
fully that which they are ready to ac- 
cept. Is the invitation to, and the ex- 
pectation from, a child based, therefore, 
on a knowledge of his readiness and his 
ability? 

2. Does the routine which cares for 
behavior of individuals within the class- 


room or within the school take into ac- 
count that behavior is much more than 
contribution or infraction; that behavior 
is evidence of what a pupil is inside and 
where he is, emotionally and on the lad- 
der of growth and learning? 

3. Is the teacher-pupil relationship 
sentimental, exclusively academic and 
disciplinary, or is it essentially a positive, 
contributing friendship? 

4. Is sarcasm distinguished from con- 
structive criticism and firmness and hon- 
esty? 

5. Are teachers in the habit of exam- 
ining their own motivation, and is dis- 
like of a child examined as a luxury which 


teachers should not afford? 


General 


1. Listen to the noises in a school. 
There are differences, and these differ- 
ences are more in quality than in volume. 

2. Is sufficient leeway allowed both 
within the classroom and without for pu- 
pils to fumble and make mistakes? The 
permitted area for mistakes might include 
room for those trials and errors which 
could be experiments of learning and for 
some errors which, on reflection, promote 
the student’s knowledge of himself? 

3. Are there goals and standards defi- 
nite enough to provide for pupils a good 
degree of security? 

4. Does the school unfold a life suf- 
ficiently vital to contain, for the pupil, a 
vision of full and satisfying years ahead, 
a life which affords ample scope for his 
next years as he sees them? 

5. Is there contemplation of the 
needs of both boys and girls and the 
meaning of the sexes to each other? -— 

6. Is there a common understanding 
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through actual school experience of such 
phases of life as: independence, freedom, 
interdependence, responsibility, disci- 
pline, structure, and self-discipline? 

7. Does the school aid and encourage 
parents to grow as parents? Is there a 
natural, honest, and constructive coop- 
eration between home and school? 

8. “Is the recognition of spiritual val- 
ues a significant force in the life of the 
school? 


Use of the “Inquiries” 


The National Council’s Committee on 
Educational Practices believes that a fac- 


ulty meeting devoted to answering these 
inquiries could be a searching experience 
for any group of teachers. With ques- 
tions like these before them, says the 
Committee, teachers should be helped to 
“get beneath the surface of behavior and 
come to grips with the problems all 
teachers face in their daily work with 
children.” The Council would be inter- 
este! in having reports of any faculty 
use of the inquiries; they should be sent 
to the National Council of Independent 
Schools, 79 Milk Street, Boston 9, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Social Work in Child Guidance 


(From a report on the Leicester School Psychological Service, 1931-1952, Leicester, England) 


One of the most important factors in 
social work in child guidance is that the 
social worker is on the side of the par- 
ents, looking at the problem referred from 
their point of view, seeing their difficul- 
ties, learning something of their back- 
ground, education, and training. Social 
workers learn to appreciate and take into 
consideration the fact that all grown-ups 
are not necessarily adult in experience 
and wisdom. The social worker accepts 
them as they are, refraining from making 
or implying any judgment of their han- 
dling of their homes and children. 

In the majority of cases (with the ex- 
ception of purely educstional problems) 
the parents’ first contact with the School 
Psychological Service is through the social 
worker who, wherever possible, conducts 
the initial interview in the home. 
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The social worker’s task is threefold: 
exploratory, cathartic, and therapeutic. . 
Interviews with parents act as a catharsis 
by giving the parents, especially the 
mother, an opportunity to “talk herself 
out” without any sense of disloyalty to 
her family or other sense of guilt. 

The social worker’s interviews become 
therapeutic more particularly where the 
problem is seen to be as much that of 
one or both parents as that of the child. 

The “social” part of psychiatric social 
work shows itself in the efforts of the 
social worker to help parents, and some- 
times children, who ate inadequate in 
their social relationships to develop in- 
terests outside their homes and to find 
satisfactory social contacts through clubs, 
classes, churches, social centers, and nu- 
merous other social agencies. 
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“How You Were Born” 


Mrs. Gruenberg’s “The Wonderful 
Story of How You Were Born” is a 
beautiful book—beautiful in its concept, 
in its approach to children, in its esthetic 
presentation.’ For once the words on a 
jacket are accurate; this little book is in- 
deed ‘‘a new, honest, sympathetic unfold- 
ing of the mystery that sooner or later 
puzzles all children . . . revealed so ten- 
derly and naturally that no parent will 
hesitate to read it to a young child or 
give the book itself to older children. 
The wonder and beauty of the real facts 
are so skillfully presented that every 
question is answered and the facts clearly 
explained in a way that creates a healthy, 
normal attitude toward sex and birth.” 

Most parents will feel that this book 
actually does what it sets out to do, and 
will gladly use it; some will find it diffi- 
cult’ to accept. For the latter group one 
suggestion is offered: Be sure to read first, 
on the inside of the jacket, Mrs. Gruen- 
berg’s answers to the question of when 
and how to use it. 

All the richness and serenity of Sidonie 

1The Wonderful Story of How You Were 
Born. By Sidonie M. Gruenberg, with illustra- 


tions by Hildegard Woodward. Garden City, 
N. Y., Hanover House, 1952. 40 p., $2.00. 


Books. 


Gruenberg’s long and successful family 
life are in this book. W.C.R. 


Adventures of a Hookey Cop 


More interesting than many books of 
fiction and particularly significant for 
family and youth problems today is Flor- 
ence McGehee’s account of her experi- 
ences as a “hookey cop” (truant officer) 
in a California fruit-raising section.* 
Each chapter is a separate short story— 
about Johnny; the little Coppers—sons 
and daughters of Red-Eye, the coffee 
hurler; Rosie; Jesus and his older brother 
Manuel; Margie Millwright with the 
long, frequent, and curiously explained 
absences; Clara Clark, the dumb cluck!; 
Barefoot Bessie; Conception Aranyo; and 
the part that “Ticher” (teacher) plays 
in the comedy and tragedy that go on. 

There is no moralizing—just story- 
telling that will give the reader a vivid, 
unforgettable picture of at least one kind 
of present-day life and education. 


Parents and Psychology 


“Don’t be Afraid of Your Child” is 
the rather arresting title of a new book 
which has for its aim that of helping par- 


2 Please Excuse Johnny. By Florence McGehee. 
New York, Macmillan, 1952. 242 p., $3.50. 
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ents “find their way in the perplexing 
maze of changing and contradictory ad- 
vice about better psychological care for 
children.”* The author believes that 
modern parents do need help; she is all 
in favor of parent education, but feels 
that we have fallen short of our goal in 
imparting truly useful information to 
parents and thereby making them more 
secure and capable of raising emotionally 
healthy children. It is not, Dr. Bruch 
says, that we do not have sufficient 
knowledge, but “because the root issues 
of modern life—the inner psychological 
readjustment within the family—have 
been overlooked or have not been stated 
clearly enough.” Dr. Bruch’s solution is 
to recognize these underlying problems 
by helping parents face them coura- 
geously and by compensating for them 
through imaginative social planning. 
Dynamics of Adjustment 

The revised edition of Herbert Car- 
roll’s well-known book is now available 
in a new reprint.* This revision, the au- 
thor explains, has been prepared “with 
the needs and abilities of undergraduate 
college students constantly in mind.” 
About two thirds of the material in the 
first edition has been carried over with 
only minor changes, while several of the 
chapters have been almost completely re- 
written. 

3 Don’t Be Afraid of Your Child. By Hilda 
Bruch. New York, Farrar, Straus, and Young, 
1952. 247 p. $3.75. 


4 The Dynamics of Adjustment. 
Prentice-Hall, 1952. 448 p., $4.75. 


New York, 


Adolescence 


Another important second edition is 
that of Paul Landis’s book on adoles- 
cence.° In an unusually interesting short 
preface to this second edition Dr. Landis 
says: 

“I have observed with much inter- 
est the increasing tendency of research- 
ers into teen-age problems to obtain 
their information from adolescents and 
youth themselves. . . . This trend is 
in harmony with our original thesis 
that youth problems lie less in the 
glands than in the social structure in 
which their personalities are being 
formed in meeting the concrete daily 
issues of home, school, peer group, and 
community.” 


The book starts with an actual case— 
Joanne Rogers, college sophomore, age 
seventeen. The sections that follow deal 
with biology, social structure, and per- 
sonality; attaining moral maturity; the 
adulthood; the 
struggle for economic adulthood; adoles- 
cents and youth in the school. Some of 
the chapter headings are: Personality— 
Its Organic Foundations and _ Social 
Roots; Adolescents and Youth and the 
Authority Pattern of the Home; Sex in 
Adolescent-youth Adjustments; Prob- 
lems of Work-world Adjustments of 
Farm, Village, and City Youth; Adapting 
the School Program to Current Needs of 
Adolescents and Youth. 


transition to marital 


5 Adolescence and Youth: The Process of Ma- 


turing. By Paul H. Landis. 
Graw-Hill, 1952. 


New York, Mc- 
461 p., $5.00. 
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